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includes a real (though not at the time known) distinction of subject and 
object. Mr. Hicks goes on to derive the relation from the " mass of cor- 
poreal feeling which . . . may be wholly, and certainly is largely, absent 
when a content identical in kind is ideally represented in imagination " 
(pp. 190-1). He has argued this point in a preceding paper (Proc. 
Arist. 8oc., I., p. 200) and it is too large a question to be discussed here. 
Mr. Hicks is here forced to defend a presentative theory of memory: 
" The so-called * memory-image ' is, then, just as little as the percept a 
construction made up of psychical material: it is not something that 
serves as a substitute for the real object" (p. 193). I agree that "too 
much stress has ... in this connection, been laid upon " intersubjective 
intercourse " (p. 195) and) " certainly the primitive subject can have no 
intuitive apprehension of other minds" (pp. 195-6). The author must 
here put in the customary defense of realism, as the doctrine of a real 
world existing before we become aware of it (p. 201). As if the idealist 
denied this ! His misapprehension of idealism is shown here : " So far 
from consciousness starting with an awareness of subjective states and 
advancing thence to an awareness of what it takes to be objective, there 
would seem to be stronger grounds psychologically for exactly the oppo- 
site contention " (p. 201). He admits, however (pp. 202-3), that this may 
be unfair to idealism, though he still accuses it of somehow violating 
common sense. Keturning to the subject, we find that on looking back 
to primitive cognition " we seem to arrive at length at an elementary 
condition of consciousness in which there would be but obscure and con- 
fused awareness of sense-qualities, barely and imperfectly discriminated, 
and not apprehended as belonging either to an independent world of fact 
or to the modes of the subject's inner life " (pp. 203-4). There is, how- 
ever, no generic distinction between such simple apprehension and appre- 
hension mediated by thought (p. 207). "The theory according to which 
objects apprehended are either wholly or in part mental constructs is de- 
void of logical justification " (p. 213). Whether or not we like Mr. Hieks's 
results, we must admit that his treatment is thorough and suggestive. 

The symposium on the " Nature of Mental Activity " seems to me not 
what the author's known abilities would lead us to expect: a rather de- 
sultory affair, devoted to much mutual criticism. Professor Alexander 
distinguishes between mental activity in a wider and a narrower sense, 
and defends rather obscurely a relational view of consciousness (p. 221 ff.). 
Dr. Ward criticizes this and Bradley's view, while Professor Read 
defends idealism — a refreshing change — while Dr. Stout agrees largely 
with Ward's criticisms. 

As a whole the volume maintains the high standard set by the past 
numbers. W. H. Sheldon. 

Princeton Univebsitt. 

The "Perceptive Prohlem" in the Esthetic Appreciation of Single 
Colours. Edward Bullough. British Journal of Psychology, Oc- 
tober, 1908, pp. 406-463. 

The esthetic judgments and the introspective accounts of thirty-five 
subjects (32 men and 3 women) upon a series of colored papers are 
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recorded by the author. There were, in all, thirty-five colors exposed one 
at a time in a dark room under controlled illumination. The subjects 
were instructed to give " single judgments," not " preference judgments " ; 
for, the author says : " The method of comparison has been taken over 
wholesale from purely psychological experiments, where it served special 
purposes, into esthetic experiments, where it destroys the pre-adaptation 
of the subject to esthetic experiences, and thereby vitiates his whole 
mental attitude towards the objects to be offered to his appreciation. It is 
precisely characteristic of the esthetic appreciation to be non-comparative, 
individualizing, isolating, and, in a sense, absolute." He tends, there- 
fore, to discredit the results (those of Cohn, for example) which have been 
obtained by methods involving comparison. 

In his analysis of the records BuUough distinguishes four main 
"aspects" of color. These are: (1) the objective aspect, (2) the physi- 
ological, (3) the associative, and (4) the character aspect. The objective 
and the physiological aspects are at first discussed together, and the various 
qualities which, under these heads, are ascribed to colors are classified 
and treated under the sub-heads (1) purity, (2) stimulating or soothing 
power, (3) temperature, (4) strength, (5) purity in the sense of satura- 
tion, (6) weight, (7) brightness. Qualities like purity, brightness, and 
strength are attributed to the color itself and are, hence, " objective " ; 
whereas qualities like warmth, coolness, oppressiveness, seem indicative 
of an effect upon the organism of the observer, and are called " physiolog- 
ical." The associative aspect emphasizes the suggestive value of colors. 
The most complex and important feature of color is, the author considers, 
the character aspect. He says, " By ' character ' or ' temperament ' of a 
color I mean the appearance in a color or the expression by a color of 
what, in the case of a human being, would be called his character, or 
mood, or temperament; the manifestation of a special, more or less defi- 
nitely developed personality. . . . The surprising subtlety of distinctions 
existing between the temperaments of but slightly different colors and the 
many-sided richness of these characters is such as to cast occasionally 
some doubt on the genuineness of this aspect in the mind of persons who 
themselves are insensible to it. Many are, in fact, inclined to consider 
it as a kind of mystic nonsense, as imaginative romancing or poetic fancy, 
or as ' reading things into a color.' The criticism is as valuable as that 
of a deaf person on a musical composition." This character aspect seems 
at first to be a special case of the associative aspect, but we read : " In the 
case of associative features — except in those of the most objective type — 
even the subjects themselves have the latent feeling that it is they, and 
only they, who impart its meaning to the color. Compared to this exclu- 
sively subjective significance of color, the character-aspect exhibits a 
surprising quasi-objectivity. . . . the temperaments attributed to colors 
by various and perfectly independent observers agree fundamentally to 
an astonishing degree, in spite of various most interesting divergences 
in minor points of richness and elaboration." 

The following account of blue and red illustrates the type of descrip- 
tion which individual colors receive: "The character of a red or of a 
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tone tinged with red is usually of a sympathetic, affectionate kind; it 
appears to come out to you with openness and frankness, while blues are 
of more reserved, distant, even unaccessible temperament, somewhat like 
individuals described as ' difiScult to know.' This temperament is not by 
any means repellent; on the contrary, it has an attraction of its own, by 
the promise of more thoughtfulness and greater depth than red in its 
expansiveness seems to offer. A similar opposition is to be noticed also 
in other respects: red is by far the most active color; blue, on the other 
hand, tends to contemplation and reflexion. Eed exhibits degrees of 
energy which are sometimes almost overwhelming; it was once not inaptly 
described to me as 'gushing,' whereas in blue there is always some 
measure of coldness and distant state, which to some persons gives it an 
almost haughty appearance. While red is impressive by reason of its 
irresistible strength and power, blue has something monumental in its 
dignified repose and its peculiar spaciousness." 

Corresponding to the four aspects of color the author distinguishes 
four "perceptive types" among his subjects; of these the physiological 
and the associative types are most numerous. 

Kate Gordon. 
Winnebago, Wis. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL EEVIEW. March, 1909. The ProUem 
of Beauty (pp. 121-146) : Hugo Munsterberg. - The beautiful is not 
beautiful because it is agreeable; it depends not upon my individual taste, 
but upon a suprapersonal will to have a harmoniously self-assertng world. 
The objective satisfaction resulting from the will to have such a perfect 
self-agreeing world is the only esthetic attitude. Experience presents 
three spheres : a world of outer objects, a world of other subjects, a world 
of inner personality. To these correspond, respectively, the visible arts, 
the literary arts, and music. The Idealism of Edward Caird (pp. 147- 
163) : John Watson. - A sketch of Caird's career, and a characterization 
of his philosophy. Caird was much influenced by Carlyle, later by Goethe, 
and, subsequently, most by Green. Caird found in Hegel a principle of 
reconciliation not before appreciated. Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Association The Eighth Annual Meeting, Johns Hopkins 
University, Decemher 29-Sl, 1908 (pp. 164-190) : Abstracts of papers by 
Schmidt, Eousmaniere, Hayes, Steele, Ewer, Albee, Ceeighton, Marvin, 
Sheldon, Doan, Montague, Moore, Hume, Husik, Singer, Cohen, Meck- 
LiN, Franklin; discussion of realism and idealism by Dewey, Woodbridge, 
Bakewell, Smith. Reviews of Books: Hugo Miinsterberg, Philosophie 
der Werte : A. E. Taylor. G. S. FuUerton and others. Essays in Honor 
of William James: H. A. Overstreet. W. Dilthey and others, Sys- 
iematische Philosophie; J. A. Leighton. John Dewey and J. H. Tufts, 
Ethics: W. Caldwell. Notices of New Books. Summaries of Articles. 
Notes. 



